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TESTING GEOGRAPHICAL INTEREST 
BY A VISUAL METHOD 


NEVILLE V. SCARFE 


University of Manitoba 


The purpose of this experiment was to obtain some facts about 
the ability of ten year to eleven year old pupils to understand what 
is shown in physical geography photographs. The general purpose 
may be broken down into three specific aspects, 

1. The ability of these children to understand what is shown 
in photographs of physical geography. Do they recognize or 
know what is shown? Do they see the photographs in their 
proper perspective? 

2. The nature of the children’s interest in the features repre 
sented. Are they interested because the photographs repre 
sent some place they have visited or lived in? Are they in 
terested because of the various aspects of living in. such 
regions, that is, certain types of work, hobbies or sports? 
Are they more interested in photograplis of inhabited areas 
than unoccupied areas? 


3. The extent of the children’s interest in the features repre 


sented, Are they interested in how these things were formed? 
Are they interested in the effects of the things shown on: 


(1) other physical conditions? 


and/or (2) human life? Do 
they want factual information regarding the photographs. 


From which picture do they learn most? 


MATERIALS 


Three photographs showing three contrasting types of physical 
landscape : 

Picture 1. A photograph of rural scenery in Devonshire, Eng 
land. 

Picture 2, A major valley in New Zealand, Eglinton Valley. 
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Picture 3. A rocky coast line along the ocean, Giant’s Cause- 
way, Northern lreland. 


Three groups of two teachers interviewed ten children each, i.e., 
thirty children in all, in a very friendly and informal way. One 
teacher acted as recorder and one as interviewer. Ten children 
from three different schools were interviewed. Each set of children 
was from the same class and of roughly equal ability. To secure the 
genuine and uninhibited opinion of all was the objective. 

In a very friendly and informal way two or three children at a 
time were shown all three pictures at once and allowed to say what 
they liked about them. Some such introductory phrase as, ‘‘ How do 
you like these?’’ or ‘*What do you think of these photographs?’’ 
was adequate to start the children talking freely and happily. At 
first the interviewer answered such questions as cropped up, but 
did not try to direct the conversation along particular lines, except 
to keep to the idea of the experiment. All instruction was avoided. 
The recorder attempted to record everything that was said by the 
pupils and interviewer about the pictures and any conversation 
arising therefrom. 

It was essential to keep the whole atmosphere free, easy, 
friendly and happy. In order to do this it was necessary to talk to 
the children about other pictures or things first and then lead them 
on to concentrate on the three pictures in question, 

After the three children exhausted their own undirected com 
ments and questions on the picture (say after ten or fifteen min 
utes), the interviewer asked specifie questions which attempted to 
find out about each picture separately. The questions were as fol 
lows: 

1. Which of the 
2. Which of these three seenes is least interesting to you? 
3. Why are you most interested in this one? 

1. What are the specially interesting items in the picture? 


5. Why are you least interested in that one? 


ric 


6. From which picture have you learned most? 


Which scene would vou like 


to know more about? 


The children were seleeted from three 


schools in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


GENERAL (COMMENTS 


In picture one (Devonshire), twenty-four children recognized 
it as a farm scene, The remaining six spoke of it in the following 
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way: (1) A summer resort. (2) Hills. (3) Land divided by hedges. 
(4) Bushes dividing off the land. (5) Lots of scenery. (6) A plateau. 

The nature of the children’s interest in this picture was the 
roads and the hills that would be good for biking. The river ap 


Fic. 2. Major valley in New Zealand, Eglinton Valley Courtesy, Whites Aviation 
Limited 


pealed to them as a place for swimming, Someone thought that the 
land would produce a good crop and that there would be much to 
see at harvest time. Others remarked they would like to go there as 
the country appealed to them. 
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Many of the children wanted more factual information about 
this picture. Such questions asked in this regard were (1) ‘Is 
each square a different farm?’’ (2) ‘Is that a forest by the river?”’ 
(3) **Do you think there might be good fishing in the river ?’’ 

No comments were made on the effects of the things shown on: 
(1) other physical conditions or (2) human life. 

In picture two (New Zealand), twenty-three children recognized 
it as a mountain scene. The seven children who did not recognize 
this type of scene, referred to it in the following way: (1) ‘' It might 
he ploughed land.’ (2) ‘*This looks like an inlet.’’ (3) ‘*What is 
this?’’ (4) that gravel or trees??? (5) Why is it so dark ?”’ 

The nature of the children’s interest in this picture was the 
stream of water coming down the mountain, the trees on the moun 
tain side and the snow on the top. One child remarked that it re 
sembled a dried up river, another one referred to the glacier on 
the mountain. One child would have liked to investigate around the 
stream. 

A number of the children wanted more information. Questions 
asked were: ‘* Are those pine trees on the mountain?’’ **Do you 
think there might be houses over there?’’ ‘Is this an old river 
hed??? **Is that a river frozen over with a stream of water in the 
center?’’ “Is that gravel or trees?’’ ‘‘Is this a lake or snow?”’ 

No comments were made about the effects of the things shown 
on: (1) other physical conditions or (2) human life. 

In picture three (Ireland), twenty-six children recognized this 
as a picture of the sea and a rocky cliff. Four children seemed un 
certain about the scene, Among the remarks they made were: ‘Is 
that an island in the distance?’’ “That looks like ploughed land.”’ 
don’t like this scene.’’ ‘* This is flat.”’ 

The nature of the children’s interest in this picture was the 
large rock and the road, the island in the distance, the cliffs, the 
ocean, and the houses in the background. They were interested in. 
this place because it would provide an excellent place for play. 
Someone suggested that there might be caves here to explore. One 
child thought there might be fossils of animals in the rocks. A 
number of children were interested in this place because it re 
sembled places they had visited. 

More factual knowledge was required about this pieture. Ques 
tions asked were: ‘‘Ts there sand at the bottom of the rock?’’ “Ts 
that a highway along the edge of the rock?’* ‘*Where was the pie 
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ture taken?’’ ‘‘Is this the coast of Nova Scotia?’’ ‘tls this New 
foundland?’’ ‘Is this the shores of Lake Superior?’’ 

No comments were made about the effects of the things shown 
on: (1) other physical conditions or (2) human life. 

In this group of children 6.66 per cent were interested because 
the photo resembled some place they had seen. Such a remark as, 
‘*! was wondering if this picture was taken in Nova Scotia?’’, 
would indicate this. It was because of something they had read or 
studied that 2 per cent of the children showed interest. Proof of 
this was indicated by such a statement as, ‘‘l could look for strange 
rocks or fossils of animals.’’ Because of the human aspects of the 
pictures 34.6 per cent of the children were interested, Remarks 
such as, ‘‘It looks like a summer resort,’’ were made, The per 
centage of children who preferred unoccupied areas to occupied 
places was 66.3 per cent. Statements such as this one was made, 
‘*No one lives there so | could play on the rocks and go fishing.”’ 

The results of the experiment indicated that 60 per cent of the 
children learned most from picture one. From picture two, 23 per 
cent learned most, and from picture three, 16.6 per cent learned 
most. 

The children who preferred picture one were those who have 
spent holidays on the farm. The ones who gave their preference 
for picture two, have done considerable travelling from the Rocky 
Mountains to Hastern Canada. The children who preferred picture 


three, have had the experience of spending holidays along the coast 
or on the shores of a lake. 


In answer to the specific questions, it was found that picture 
one, Was most interesting to the children. The ones who preferred 
this scene were those who had spent holidays on the farm, The 
specially interesting items mentioned were: (1) the river, (2) rail 
road, (3) farms, (4) trees, (5) buildings, (6) farm life, (7) pattern 
of the fields. From this picture they learned most. 

Picture three was least interesting to the children. Some of the 
remarks they made about this picture were: ‘* Nothing to look at.’’ 
‘*It would be boring just to watch water dash up on the rocks for 
hours.”’ 

Picture two was the one, the children would like to know more 
about. Such questions as, ‘‘Is this an old riverbed?’’ ‘‘Is that a 
river frozen over with a stream of water in the center?’’ were asked. 

It was the children who have had the experience of seeing 
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various types of scenery who preferred pictures two and three. 

This type of experiment was entirely new to these children. 
They have not had experience of looking at pictures in geography. 
This probably accounts for the large percentage of comments and 
questions that could not be classified. 

(Juestion 6 in the specific questions was not clear to them. They 
seemed to think it was a repetition of question 1. , 

Question 6 was, ‘‘From which picture have you learned most ?’’ 
(Juestion | was, ‘‘Which scenes interest you most?’’ It was ap 
parent that this group of children had no experience in discussing 
pictures of this nature. The interest was most evident when it re- 
sembled something that they had seen before. Such a statement as: 
‘It reminds me of my trip to the Rockies, when | saw a valley and 
liked it very much,”’ illustrates this point. 

Such statements as, (1) ‘‘Is this the ocean?’’ (2) ‘*1 think the 
water is coming down in canal,’’ show clearly that geography is 
not taught well in these schools. Other questions such as ‘*T would 
like to know more about the formation and the snow capped moun- 
tains,’’ indicate the need for geography for these children at this 
age level. 

The photographs were probably not entirely clear and in that 
way were a little confusing. Questions that indicated this were: ‘‘ Is 
that a house over there?’’ ‘‘Is that a highway along the edge of the 
rock?’’ **Are those islands in the distance ?’’ 


SomE CoNCLUSIONS 


1. Photographs, to interest the child, must be bright and clear. 
Remarks such as, ‘‘Are those islands out in the ocean?’’ ‘*There 
might be something over there,’’ indicate the necessity of having 
clear pictures, 


Photographs showing a variety of detail were preferred to 
the ones that had little contrast. The fact that the largest number 
of children liked the Devonshire scene, would prove this point. 

3. More information about the photograph was desired. Ques- 
tions asked by the children that indicated this were: ‘I would 
like to know where this picture was taken.’’ ‘‘Is that a river frozen 
over witha stream of water in the center?’’ 

4. The photographs were not seen as a whole picture. Many 
details such as these were mentioned: ‘It looks as if bushes divide 
the land.”’ ‘I think that is a railroad track over the river.”’ 
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5. Emotion played a considerable part in the interest of pic- 
tures by children. This fact was shown by the preference for the 
Devonshire scene. Reasons given were: ‘* You could bicyele up and 
down hill.’’ ‘*You could swim in the river.”’ 

Among the thirty children the number of questions and com- 
ments due to inadequacy of the photographs was 6.97 per cent. 
The number of comments or questions due to children’s ignorance 
of the things shown on the photographs was 7.83 per cent. The 
number of comments or questions requiring more exact factual 
knowledge about the things shown was 6.96 per cent. The number 
of questions or comments about how the things shown came to be as 
they were, was 2.61 per cent. The number of questions or comments 
about the effects of the things shown on other physical conditions 
and on human life was nil. 

The number of children who saw picture one in its proper per 
spective was 80 per cent, and 20 per cent did not see it this way. 
Those who saw picture fwo in its proper perspective numbered 
76.66 per cent and 23.34 per cent did not see it that way. There were 
86.66 per cent of the children who saw picture three in its proper 
perspective and 13.34 per cent did not see it so. 

The children seemed interested in looking at these pictures. In 


terest appeared to increase with the discussion of them. ot 
It would seem that the children accept photographs of land j 
scape, and are not concerned as to the causes of its formation. ; 
It is apparent to the teacher that the children need guidance — 
in the selection of photographie details for close study. They need Co 
careful training to appreciate size, as well as to look at pictures as 7 


a whole. Pictures, such as these present a valuable source of geog 
raphy data. They were also interesting and enjoyable. To get the 
best results in studying physical geography for a grade five class, 
one should have large, clear pictures. 


OMPARISON WITH E.NGLAND 


This small experiment has to be compared with a similar one 
conducted in primary schools all over England. 

Interviews were held in 147 urban schools and 49 rural primary 
schools in England, whereas in Winnipey, the interviews were held 
in three elementary schools. 

In only three of the 196 schools in England, was geography not 
taught at all; in twelve it was only incidental as it arose in projects. 
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The remainder offered geography as a subject to ten year olds. 
Geography was not taught as a subject in the three schools in 
Winnipeg where the experiment was carried out. 

The English and Canadian children both showed a preference 
for the Devonshire, rural scene, [t was chosen by 82 per cent of the 
girls and 60 per cent of the boys in England. In Winnipeg 36.66 
per cent of the children preferred this scene. 

The picture of the Giant’s Causeway was most liked by 10 per 
cent of the girls and 12 per cent of the boys in England. In Winni- 
peg 30 per cent of the children liked this picture best. 

The New Zealand photograph was preferred by 8 per cent of 
the girls and 28 per cent of the boys in England. There were 33.33 
per cent of the Winnipeg children who liked this picture best. 

The least liked picture among the English children was New 
Zealand. It was selected thus by 72 per cent of the girls and 58 per 
cent of the boys. The least liked picture among the Winnipeg stu 
dents was the Giant’s Causeway. It was selected by 53.33 per cent 
of the children. In England, 23 per cent of the boys and 19 per 
cent of the girls selected the Giant’s Causeway as least appealing. 
The New Zealand picture was liked least by 16.66 per cent of the 
Winnipeg children, Only 9 per cent of the girls and 19 per cent of 
the boys rated the Devonshire scene as least interesting in England. 
There were 30 per cent of the children in Winnipeg that liked this 
scene least, 

The final conclusion from comparing the two experiments can 
be summarized as follows: 


It would seem that the English children were more familiar 
with physical geography than the Canadian children. This was 
indicated when they mentioned certain features of landscape 
including headland, horizon, bay, estuary, slope and so forth. 
The English children were able to make some deductions, They 
were aware of some connection between physical and human 
life. The Canadian children made fewer deductions along this 
line. 


In both the English and Canadian groups, the photographs did 
not appear entirely clear, judging from comments made. 

Both groups indicated a desire for more knowledge. 

The children in England and Canada viewed the photographs in 
parts, not wholes, 
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6. Kimotion played a large part in the interest of pictures by the 
English and Canadian child. 

7. Little natural interest was shown by the children in the causes 
of physical phenomena for this particular pictorial representa 
tion in both England and Canada. 


The results indicate differences in knowledge that the English 
children have acquired by including geography in the curriculum. 
The English children would also be more familiar with various 
types of physical geography scenery, such as the sea, valleys and 
mountains. The Winnipeg children are quite removed from the 
type of scenery mentioned above. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE MIDDLE 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY* 


WILFRID D. KELLEY 


City Planning Commission, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Rio Grande depression of central and northern New Mexico 
has been inhabited by sedentary peoples for many centuries. 
Pueblo Indians have been there for perhaps a thousand years. 
Spanish-Americans, whose ancestors came north from Mexico, 
have lived in the area for three and a half centuries. The latest to 
arrive were the English-speaking Americans—called ‘* Anglos’? in 
New Mexico—who began moving in from the east a century ago. 
Within this long-inhabited area, there are two principal settlement 
regions. The Spanish called the region from Santa Fe northward 
the Rio Arriba or Up-River Country, and the settled area south of 
the Santa Fe Plateau the Rio Abajo or Down-River Country, the 
middle Rio Grande of today. At each stage in its long history of 
human oceupance the extent and type of settlement of the Middle 
Rio Grande have reflected in different degree such interrelated 
factors as natural habitat, culture of the occupants, the effects of 
previous patterns, and external conditions. The settlements and 
associated lind-use of each period have in turn left a strong im- 
press on the present scene. 


*A paper read before the National Council of Geography Teachers, August 19, 
1954, in San Francisco 
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The Land 


The Middle Rio Grande Valley occupies most of the Basin and 
Range Province between the Colorado Plateaus and the Great 
Plains in Central New Mexico. On the south it is separated from 
the next settled region downstream—the El Paso District—by the 
Jornada del Muerto bolson and the Rio Grande canyons now filled 
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Fic. 1. General location map. The rectangle indicates the area of the Middle Rio 


Grande Valley and bordering territory. Santa Fe is located on a plateau which borders 
the Middle Valley on the north 


by Elephant Butte Reservoir (Fig. 1). The heart of the Middle 
Rio Grande is the 140-mile stretch of floodplain built by the river 
in its inner valley. The floodplain, hemmed in by a broad zone of 
gravelly valley bluffs measures about four miles wide at its widest 
points. Narrows divide it into four separate valleys—named from 
north to south—after their principal settlements 


-Santo Domingo 
Valley, Albuquerque Valley, Belen Valley, and 


Socorro Valley 
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(Fig. 2). Here in the inner valleys the exotic waters of the river 
provide moisture for cultivated fields and remnants of the original 


cottonwood groves (bosque). And here the population has always 
heen concentrated. 


The broad basins thru which the river has cut its inner valley 
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Fig. 2. Landforms of the Middle Rio Grande are varied and complex, Local rehet 


varies from a few feet on the plains to several thousand feet in the mountains, but the 
entire region is above 4600 feet altitude 


extend east and west from the valley bluff in the form of plains 
in some places sloping smoothly upward a thousand feet to the base 
of mountains or plateaus; in other places these plains are dissected 
by many arroyos. On the plains an average— but far from typical 
annual precipitation of & to 15 inches supports only a thin cover 
of bunch grass or xerophytie shrubs and herbs. These arid plains 
have been used for grazing for some three centuries, but only in 
the last 75 years have facilities for pumping ground water from 
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depths of a hundred feet or more made possible the establishment 
of permanent habitations. Many water courses. cross the plains 
from highlands to the floodplain. Altho some of the largest are 
called rivers, they are all really arroyos since none carry perennial 
surface water to the Rio Grande. Settlements have existed along 
the Puerco, the Jemez, and the Galisteo, generally not on the drier 
lower portions close to the Rio Grande, but upstream where water 
is —or was in the past—available most of the year. 

Above the plains tower the mountains: volcanic masses like the 
Socorro or limestone-capped fault blocks like the narrow Sandia- 
Manzano range east of Albuquerque. The foothills and lower slopes 
are dotted with pifon pine and juniper shrub. Upper mountain 
slopes, where heavy winter snows and summer showers bring as 
much as 30 inches of annual precipitation, support vigorous stands 
of conifers, especially the commercially valuable ponderosa pine. 
In the pinon-juniper zone, at spots where a little water was avail 
able from springs or tiny mountain streams Indian pueblos once 
existed. A number of these sites have been reoccupied by small 
Spanish-American villages, but the higher slopes have never been 
occupied permanently. 

The general course of settlement in the Middle Rio Grande has 
been one of repeated expansion and contraction, with the chief con 
centrations of population seattered along the Rio Grande floodplain. 


PursLo SerrLeMENT 
The first historically-recorded stage of settlement was that of 
the Pueblo Indians as seen in the middle 16th century by Spanish 
explorers who visited the area before the arrival of permanent 
Spanish settlers. The majority of the ancestors of these Indians 
had migrated to the Rio Grande country from the Colorado 
Plateaus beginning about the 12th century. Studies of the several 
hundred archaeological sites of the Middle Rio Grande Valley show 
an initial widespread dispersion of many small communities, fol- 
lowed by concentration into fewer and larger villages, probably 
under pressure of attack from nomadic Indians combined with 
drought or disease or inter-pueblo warfare. By the middle of the 
16th century the number of pueblos in the Middle Rio Grande had 
been reduced to approximately sixty-five. The general distribution 
was similar to that which existed a century later in 1666 (Fig. 3). 
The 16th century pueblos, however, extended farther south in 
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Socorro Valley, were far more numerous in Albuquerque Valley, 
and extended northward along the Jemez Plateau. 

The pueblo was a compact village composed of multi-storied ter- 
raced buildings closely built around a central court. The ground 
floor rooms provided storage for one or two years’ supply of food 


GENERALIZEL SETTLEMENT PATTERN 


A 


MOUNTAINS 


Kia. 3. The generalized maps of the Middle Rio Grande Valley for the Mission, 


Colonial, Pre-railroad Territorial, and Recent period indicate major changes in the 


settlement pattern. The dots do not indicate actual population 


insurance against drought. The outer walls of the buildings were 
a defensive barricade, and the roof tops provided a look-out post 
against sudden attack from the nomadie Indians who were con- 
stant enemies of the Pueblos and all settled people until late in 
the 19th century. Along the Rio Grande many pueblos were built 
on the valley bluff, a location which not only conserved bottomland 
for crops, but gave a greater view of approaches to the pueblo. 
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Others, however, especially where the floodplain was wider, were 
located on the bottomland. Away from the Rio Grande floodplain 
were three groups of pueblos: one group occupying the Upper 
Jemez and the plateau above; another on the banks of minor ar- 
royos of Galisteo Basin; and a third group along the eastern foot- 
hills of the Manzano Mountains. To those who assume that an 
agricultural people could live in the Middle Rio Grande only by 
ditch irrigation, many of these sites seem puzzling, for many of 
them did not have a reliable source of water. But Pueblo agri- 
culture did not depend on ditch irrigation, Even in the Rio Grande 
floodplain, altho a few pueblos had shallow irrigation ditches, the 
general practice seems to have been floodwater farming—the plant 
ing of tracts of land naturally moistened by flood waters or slope 
runoff. Since the Indians had no domestic livestock except turkeys, 
the unplanted portions of the valley bottom and all the plains and 
mountains were used only for sporadie hunting and gathering 
which provided food to supplement cultivated crops of maize, 
beans, and eucurbits. 


Spanisi Missions 


The establishment of Franciscan missions in the 17th century 
brought significant changes but not a radical alteration of the pat 
tern of pueblo settlement. The missions of New Mexico were not 
large compounds like those in California, but, like those in central 
Mexico, were primarily religious establishments built at existing 
pueblos. Two important changes were the introduction of sheep 
and of iron hoes and spades which facilitated general adoption of 
ditch irrigation. There was also a considerable reduction in the 
number of Indian pueblos—so that there were only 25 pueblos at 
the height of the mission period in 1666 (Fig. 3). The consolidation 
was due in part to encouragement by the friars who were few in 
number and found it difficult to visit many distant scattered settle 
ments. But in greater measure it was due to raids by the nomadic 
Indians, which increased as they were attracted by Spanish sheep 
and horses in addition to the food supplies of the pueblos. 

An even sharper reduction in the number of pueblos came at 
the end of the 17th century as the result of drought, raids, and 
the Pueblo revolt. Today there are only eight pueblos in the Middle 
Rio Grande country. They have changed surprisingly little since 
the mission period, The height of the pueblo has been reduced to 
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one story; a few detached houses have been built on the outskirts ; 
the area under irrigation and the grazing lands have increased in 
extent. But the compact village and the adjacent fields remain the 
center of pueblo life. 


SPANISH SETTLEMENTS 


The Spanish colonists who came to New Mexico with the Fran 
viscan missionaries had great hopes that the country would prove 
a second or New Mexico as profitable to them as old Mexico had 
heen to its conquerors. But matters proved otherwise and New 
Mexico remained for two and a half centuries an isolated, frontier 
outpost of the Spanish New World, thinly populated by farmers 
and shepherds. 

During the 17th century mission period a few Spanish families 
received grants of land in the Middle Rio Grande floodplain, On 
them they established estancias—combination farms and ranches 
devoted to wheat production and stock raising. These estancias were 
concentrated in Albuquerque and Belen Valleys as close as possible 
to the Indian pueblos from which they obtained their laborers. 
These estancias might possibly have developed in colonial New 
Mexico a settlement pattern like that of the neighboring province 
of Chihuahua with widely scattered large properties using labor 
of dependent Indians. But the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 drove all the 
Spaniards from New Mexico and sharply reduced the Indian popu 
lation. When Spanish colonization of New Mexico was resumed 
twelve years later, entirely new patterns began to take shape. The 
Indians who returned to resettle the nine Middle Rio Grande 
pueblos were few. The province was not prosperous enough to jus 
tify large-seale import of labor from Mexico. The work of settling 
and cultivating the land had therefore to be done by settlers who 
voluntarily migrated to the area. There developed during the 18th 
century the pattern of small owner-operated farms which character 
izes much of the Middle Rio Grande even today. 

After the Pueblo Revolt, resettlement proceeded very slowly 
from Santa Fe which was the primary settlement center for both 
the Up-River Country and for the Middle Rio Grande. By the mid 
dle of the 18th century settlement had advanced southward into 
Belen Valley. There the frontier of settlement remained for the 
rest of the century. Altho settlements further downstream would 
have been useful in protecting the Chihuahua Trail (Fig. 1), there 
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were too few people to attempt to defend a greater territory 
against attacks from the Apache, Comanche, and Navajo. 

The advance of settlement was renewed at the beginning of the 
19th century. Increased, population made new settlement both 
necessary and possible, and after more than a century of abandon- 
ment Socorro Valley and the eastern foothills of the Sandia and 
Manzano Mountains were again reoceupied. (Fig. 3). After United 
States conquest of New Mexico in 1846, the spread of Spanish- 
speaking villages continued as Federal troops gradually brought 
the Navajo and Apache under control. Thus in 1879, just before the 
arrival of the first railroad, the settled area was approximately as 
it had been three centuries earlier before the beginning of Spanish 
settlement. 

In form, the Spanish settlements of the 18th century were not 
compact villages—as one might expect in view of the continued 
danger of Indian attack—but simply groups of farms bound to 
vether by dependence on a community irrigation canal and by com 
mon use of the grazing lands of the community land grant. Kigh 
teenth century governors of New Mexico issued orders requiring 
the people to organize themselves into compact fortified villages 
designed after the Indian pueblos or the Spanish grid-pattern 
town. However, with the exception of Albuquerque, the existing 
communities seem not to have observed the order, Settlements 
founded after this time in Socorro Valley and east of the moun 
tains generally did take the form of a compact village with the in 
habitants building their houses around a central plaza apart from 
their fields. The individual farms each fronted on the irrigation 
ditch and therefore were laid out at right angle to the river (Fig. 
4). The original farms, designed to be worked by a single family, 
were not large, but in the course of time became even smaller as 
they were subdivided among heirs. Commonly the subdivided tracts 
came to form long narrow strips, extending from the ditch to the 
river. In some areas, however, an amorphous patch work was cre 
ated probably as a result of realignments and irregular additions to 
the irrigation ditch system. Even in places where large land grants 
were originally given to private individuals rather than to com 
munities, subdivision thru inheritance produced similar patterns. 

The map of Spanish and Mexican land grants—ineluding only 
those confirmed by the United States courts—serves as a crude in- 
dex of the maximum extent of Spanish settlement (Fig. 5). Land 
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away from the irrigable valley bottoms was neither settled nor 
subdivided into individual holdings. Raids of the nomads kept graz 
ing of the upland plains to a minimum and foreed a concentration 
of livestock in the immediate vicinity of the settlements. 

Many of the old Spanish-American settlements remain farming 
communities. But loss of community grazing lands thru tax sales, 


Fic. 4. An air view of a portion of the Middle Rio Grande floodplain showing 
cultivated strips bordering the gravity-fed canals. The large amorphous gray patches 


are “bosque or groves ol cottonwood, (SCS, 1936) 


deterioration of the remaining land thru over-grazing and the small 
size of irrigated farms (often under twelve acres) have made it im 
possible for many Spanish-Americans to maintain even a subsis 
tence standard of living from the land. In order to hold on to their 
homes and land, they commonly seek employment outside the vil 


lage. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN SETTLEMEN1 
Altho New Mexico was conquered by the United States in 1846, 
little change occurred as the result of American control until the 
arrival of the Santa Fe Railroad in 1880. The railroad brought 
Anglo-American settlers and made possible commercial exploita 


f} SPANISH AND MEXICAN 
fj LAND GRANT 


Fic. 5. Spanish and Mexican land grants confirmed by United States courts as 
private property of individuals, families, communities, or Indian pueblos. Many grants 
are not shown since the title was lost under the Spanish regime or could not be proven 


to the satisfaction of our Federal courts 


tion of new resources. The principal changes in the settlement pat- 
tern have been the filling in of empty spaces and the development 
of urban centers. In the mountains mine towns and tumber camps 
were established. On the plains ranch headquarters, stock water 
tanks, and fences appeared as large herds of cattle were moved in. 
Much of this settlement proved impermanent. Most of the mines 
had closed by World War I; most of the mountain areas have been 
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incorporated in the national forest system; many ranches are with- 
out permanent residents as small operators have sold out to large 
operators and as ranchers in general have moved their headquar 
ters to town, Yet a residue of settlement and a thin population still 
remain in these formerly empty spaces. 

In the Rio Grande floodplain the most notable feature of Anglo 


7 


Fic. 6. The simple land tse map of the Middle Rio Grande Vallev and adjacent 


ferntory emphasizes the large area and east-west expansion of Albuquerque and the 


predominance of grazing land (blank areas) within the city’s prunary trading area 


settlement has been the growth of former rural Villayes along the 
railroad into urban centers. Their normal size as trade centers 
is small: Belen and Socorro each have a population of about 5000, 
Kven Albuquerque, which with the coming of the railroad soon sue 
ceeded Santa Fe as the chief commercial town of the state, had a 
population of only about 45,000 a deeade ago. At Albuquerque, 
however, there has taken place, within the last decade, a seemingly 
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phenomenal increase to a population of 150,000, accompanied by 
the expansion of the urban area into the farm land of the floodplain 
and eastward to the base of the Sandia Mountains (Fig. 6). This 
new population depends little on the resources or trade of the Mid- 
dle Rio Grande or even of New Mexico, but is largely accounted 
for by the establishment of large federal milftary and atomic en 
ergy bases close to the city. 

Urbanization has, as in other areas, affected the countryside. 
Ribbons of suburban homes, filling stations, and motor courts, 
have spread out along the highways. Near the city specialized farms 
have replaced the hay and livestock farms in response to the urban 
market for milk, poultry, fruit, and vegetables. Real estate specula 
tors have marked many sections of land northeast of Albuquerque 
with street signs and hastily graded roadways that may set the 
design of future surburban areas. 

In this latest stage of settlement the impact of man on the land 
has been more severe than in any past period; even slight deteriora 
tion of the land due to flooding, alkalinity, erosion, and related 
changes has led to decrease of rural population in many areas and 
complete abandonment of some settlements. The cattle boom of 
the 19th century set in motion a process of over-grazing that has 
decreased the carrying capacity of the range lands by 50 to 75 
percent. Consequent entrenchment of the Puerco and Galisteo has 
forced the people of those areas to give up farming and usually to 
abandon their villages. The increased volume of silt carried by the 
arroyos in flood to the Rio Grande—together with a decrease in the 
volume of the river due to up-stream demands—has resulted in 
rapid aggradation of the river bed. In the San Marcial area at 
the southern end of the Socorro Valley the Rio Grande has spread 
out to form a swamp covering the fields of former agricultural com 
munities. In the rest of the floodplain it has been necessary to con 
struct costly flood control works and the accumulations of sediment 
reduce the effective life of the irrigation system. Recommended pro 
grams for its rehabilitation far exceed the financial capacity of the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservaney District. 

Periodic changes in the nature and distribution of sedentary 
settlement during the last several centuries in the Middle Rio 
Grande reflect changes in the way of life and to a lesser degree 
conditions of the land. Altho sites with surface water have been 
the centers of human activity, considerations of defense played a 
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major role in setting the frontiers of settlement until the suppres 
sion of the nomads in the late 19th century, Application of the new 
technology of the machine era made possible effective oceupation 
of the entire region, but at the same time rapid commercial ex 
ploitation has signifieantly damaged the land base upon which all 
settlement ultimately rests. An ecological balance to sustain a long 
lasting pattern of settlement has vet to be worked out in the Middle 
Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico. 


THE FACTOR OF PLACE IN LITERATURE 


RICHARD N. BOWLER 
Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


At Technical High School in Springfield a number of the re 
quired and recommended readings demand particular and some 
what extensive knowledge of geography for proper interpretation. 
After teaching older and more traveled students who have broken 
thru provincial barriers, | have felt the younger students’ lack of 
veographical knowledge and my own need of a systematic approach 
to the problem, 

I am able on occasion to offer comments from direct acquaint 
ance with places I have happened to visit, the locale of Steinbeck ’s 
The Pearl, of Cather’s O Pioneers!, of Rawlings’ The Yearling, 
and others. These comments, however, are haphazard and unsys 
tematic in that they do not come from an established position that 
embraces all possible places. 

Let me itemize among the books on the reading list at Tech the 
problems associated with place. 


THe anp Naturatistic 


If it he recognized that in the study of literature character, plot, 
and setting are considered the three major divisions of a story, 


noted from greatest to least in importance, then a beginning has 
heen made in setting up standards. If it be recognized that litera 
ture in its best sense is concerned primarily with human nature, 
then much writing must be automatically eliminated: that which 
vives first place to either plot or setting. 
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There is a further consideration that complicates the approach 
to high school readings and makes consideration of place increas- 
ingly vital. Much of the reading that students are likely to do on 
their own out of school, if best-seller lists prove anything, make 
much of place, both in the historical novel and the so-called natural- 
istic novel, which together dominate contemporary fiction. Place 
is a vital part, even an overwhelming force, in many books of to- 
day. Thomas Hardy writes in The Return of the Native of a place 
which becomes, for all practical purposes, a character in the plot. 
Its moods affect the people of the place. It is even credited with 
acting against humans which anger or oppose it, and thus syim- 
holizes Hardy’s philosophical belief in the domination of nature 
over man. 

$y this time the “local color’? story was flourishing too, In 
the typical loeal color story place, as in Hardy, was given first con 
sideration over all othersfactors but merely at the expense of char 
acter, Customs, language, dress, the physical surroundings were 
viven greater attention than matters of characterization, So much 
time was spent on surfaces that the characters inclined to broadly 
outlined types. 

In the novel usually called naturalistic, man is studied in rela 
tion to his environment from a heavily pessimistic point of view. 
Man is pictured at the merey of his environment, without free choice, 
more animal than man. Most of these, of course, would be censored 
out of high school courses since they show man at his worst. 

How are we to establish in the student’s mind sensible stand 
ards by which he ean evaluate his own reading experience? How 
can we implicitly encourage the reading of the best (or at least the 
recognition of the best when it is read) and put him on guard 
against inferiority? 


Human Narure Writings 


In Shakespeare (Romeo and Juliet, Grade 11; Hamlet, Mac 
beth, Grade 12) it can be shown that setting is relatively unin 
portant compared to the large and general ideas about human 
nature. Even tho he did write plays set in Italy, Denmark, and 
many other countries, the places were unknown to him except at 
second hand. Setting is merely the backdrop against which generic 
humans act out their natures, 
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BLENDs or PLace, TIME AND ATMOSPHERE 


Silas Marner (Girade 10) may be used to show blending of local 
color items with the specific elements of place, time, and atmos 
phere in what is essentially a long character sketch of Silas. George 
Kliot gives considerable space to showing customs, dress, ete., of 
the period of which she writes in Sdas Marner, even lengthy chap 
ters. But these chapters simply postpone the development of plot 
and characters without distortion of either. In addition, the de 
scription of physical settings is economical and is related to man’s 
use of the land about him. 

Huckleberry Finn (Grade 11) happily blends elements of local 
color and the physical factors of environment. It is possible to 
analyze Huckleberry Finn as a local color story in detail, to know 
thereby the customs, dress, inanners, and speech of the place and 
the time pietured. It is also possible to analyze the effect of the 
region’s climate, weather, land fornis, and the like on man’s life. 
At the same time Iluckleberry is a boy for all times and places. He 
is both a type and an individual. 

In Willa Cather’s O Pioneers! (Grade 12) there is also a real 
istic blending of the factors of a story to give a wholesome, healthy, 
but certainly not prettified picture of a region. The book is illu 
minating both of life in Nebraska and life in general. The principal 
character’s faith in the soil and her close relation to nature’s 
wonderful power of germination is inspirational and real. The 
man-land concept could be studied here, the dynamic, shaping 
power of the human will brought to bear on an environment that 
is neither good nor bad in itself but is turned to good by the human 
agency of intelligent hard work. 


SHORT STORIES—COMPREHENSIVE REVIEWS 
Short stories are available for study in all three grades. In 
(Girade 10 one of the collections includes a Bret Harte loeal color 
story, The Outcasts of Poker Flats, a Jack London story of a ten 


derfoot in a losing battle with the snow, ice, and freezing tempera 
tures of the Yukon in To Build a Fire, a John Steinbeck story of 
the struggle of a fugitive boy against terrain, vegetation, animals, 
heat of day and cold of night in Flight, a Richard Connell story of 
the hunted human trying to escape capture and death through 
jungle, swamp, and sea in The Most Dangerous Game. Mlustrations 


of tendencies in longer works may be shown in stories of these 
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types, and a comprehensive review of the study of man in relation 
to his environment may be managed. ; 

In each of the three years then there is an opportunity to teach 
an ascending order of readings illustrating the several stages of 
reading in the direction of the best. All types could be briefly sur- 
veyed cumulatively thru the short story. It could be shown that 
some writers casually emphasize place at the expense of character, 
that some use place in great detail but in an attempt to show the 
possibilities of its real influence on the lives of men, that some 
emphasize place to establish over-pessimistic or over-optimistic 
beliefs about man. It could be shown, in other words that some 
writers treat place romantically, some naturalistically, some real 
istically. 

Rerapinas 


An insistence on showing the realistic treatment of man in re- 
lation to his environment (as best done in Silas Marner, Huckle- 
berry Finn, and O Pioneers!) should allow the student opportunity 
to see both extremes away from realism in both readings in the 
courses and in his private experience. But thoro exploitation of 
the contrasting uses of place by a writer might best be managed 
by the use of maps showing land forms, agriculturai regions, cli 
mate, rainfall; also by pictures illustrating the look of the land 
and man’s work on the land. Such information might help the stu- 


dent to see the story as related to the place and to put it in context. 
lurther information on the relation of the geographical place to 
the reader’s environment by comparison, or contrast, or both 
might assist the student in seeing the story as part of a larger unit 
than his own immediate surroundings. Collectively, the stories of 
various places might assist him in gaining the world view necessary 
to today’s citizen. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN 
HOME COMMUNITY GEOGRAPHY 


HERBERT H. GROSS 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois 


The home community is the base of operations in geographic 
learning. It permits direct observation of natural and cultural 
phenomena, an important ingredient of the techniques and proe 
esses utilized in geographic learning. The interpretation of rela 
tionships of observed phenomena is possible in the home commun 
ity. Study of the home community is a primary learning experience 
and as such is closely associated with life situations. The home 
community provides a basis for the comparative evaluation of 
communities. It is in the home community where the fundamental 
steps in citizenship training are taken. 

The recognition of the importance of home community study 
has moved forward faster than the development of techniques 
facilitating such study. To help reduce the discrepancy, an experi 
ment was conducted in grades 4 to 8 of the elementary schools in 
River Forest, Illinois, which primarily involved the identification 
of selected cultural elements and the recording of them on a com 
munity map. Other features were—showing directions, computing 
scale, making an analysis of the total land use of one ‘square 
hlock,’’ and trying to identify some relationships between ele 
ments of the local landscape. 

The materials given to each child are here presented, except 
that the instruction sheet for things to be recorded on the com 
munity map had the symbols at the end of each line and not coded 
in as shown. 

OUR COMMUNITY 

River Forest, Illinois 
1. Hold your map so that the top of it is to the North. Draw this in a corner of your 
paper to show directions . shynwte? 

Find a river on your map. Write in the name of the river. Color the river. blue 

Find the block in which you live. Draw in your house like this (2) 

Find the block in which your school is located. Draw in your school like this ..(3) 

You have found your home and your school. Draw a line showing where you would 


walk or ride when going from your home to your school 

Here is a list of streets. Write them in the right places on your map. 
Washington Chicago Madison 
Division , Thatcher Lathrop 


Lake Harlem North 
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Draw in as many bus lines as you know or can find like this (4) 
There are two railroads running through River Forest. Draw them on your map 
like this (5) 
Using green, color in as many forest preserves, parks, and playgrounds as you know 
or can find 

Find the store where your mother buys her groceries. Color the place where the 
store is located brown 

Find a large ce partment store Draw it on your map like this (6) 
Find the library. Draw it on your map like this (7) 
Color in red the place where the fire station, police station, and City Hall are 
found 

Can you find a factory (a place where people make suits, bottle milk, bake cakes, 
assermmble automobiles, etce.)? Draw it like this (8) 
Draw as many schools as you can find like this (9) 
Draw as many churches as you can find like this ‘ .. (10) 
The distance from Madison Street to Chicago Avenue is one mile. Draw a line on 
your map which represents a distance of one mile. How many inches long is the line 
which represents one mile? How long is River Forest from north 
to south? How wide is it from east to west at its widest 
place? 


rl co 


LaNvp Usk in One Biock 


Let us suppose that the drawing shows the block in which you 
live. 

Put the names of the streets around the block in their proper 
places. 

Color all of the space used by the houses and yards brown. 

If there are stores in your block, color the space they use yellow. 

Color schools and schoolyards red, 

Color parks and playgrounds green. 

If some of the land is vacant, leave it white. 

If something is done with the land in your block other than 
those things mentioned, make up your own color scheme for that 
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land use. (If the block in which you live does not have the shape of 
the ones shown on the map, it is a good idea to draw it correctly 
on the back side of this page. Use the new one for coloring.) 


SEEING THincs THatr BeLona TocerHer 


Let us suppose that you have a bieyele. After school you decide 
to go for a long ride in River Forest, Of course, you want to see 
things in the village as you ride. (You will be careful to avoid a 
traffic accident.) If you look carefully, you will find things that 
belong together. For example, you may see a playground next to a 
school, or a candy store next to a theatre, or a park next to a river, 
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or a golf course on rolling land. List as many things as you can 
find in River Forest which seem to belong together. 


Can you think of things that you have seen in communities other 
than River Forest that seem to belong together? If you can, name 


sone, 


CONCLUSIONS 


|. As expected, there was a wide variation of responses at each 
yvrade level. However, the quality and quantity of materials pro- 
duced seemed to reflect the quality of a teacher more than it did 
the maturity of a pupil. 

2. Within a range of wide variation, the quantity of map re 
cording increased slightly with each grade level. 


3. Directional orientation was readily achieved. The presence 
of the river as a boundary on the west apparently contributed to 
the success of this venture. 

4. Of the items listed for recording, the bus routes caused the 
most difficulty. This seems reasonable, since there is little in the 
fixed landseape which indicates the streets being used by buses. 

5. With few exceptions, the pupils in grade four demonstrated 
that they cannot work with seale. From grade five up it was pos- 
sible, in general. 

6. The reeording of land use in one ‘‘square block’’ presented 
no difficulties. 

7. The pupils gave little evidence of being able to identify rela- 
tionships of observed phenomena, Perhaps adjustments will have 
to be made in teacher training before children can be sensitized to 
this type of geographic thinking. 

8. Teacher approval, pupil response, and parental interest 
seem to be ample justification for projects of this nature. 


w 
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LIBERIA 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


On the equatorial side of the *‘bulge’’ of West Africa is a small 
country whose origin, location and economic potentialities are 
fraught with considerable interest for Americans. This small coun- 
try is the Republic of Liberia and it owes its origin, as an in 
dependent African Republic, to American idealism, 


Origin AND DEVELOPMENT 


More than 100 years ago, a group of men met in Washington, 
D.C. in the gloomy, now-unused Supreme Court Chambers in the 
Capitol Building. Out of that meeting a new nation—Liberia 
originated, The men in question, members of the American Coloni 
zation Society, had striven since 1817 to settle freed North Ameri 
can Negroes in West Africa, 

In July, 1947, Liberia began its second century of independence. 
To help celebrate the centennial the United States on July 26 sent 
three warships and an official delegation headed by General Ben 
jamin ©. Davis, the only general officer of African descent in the 
United States Army. 

Since 1822, when the first settlers founded Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia, the little state has encountered many obstacles, Not 
much bigger than the state of Ohio and sandwiched between French 
and British possessions, Liberia has been a ‘‘pariah’? in a con 
tinent of colonial holdings, plagued by sleeping sickness and 
parched by the breath of the dry ‘‘Harmattan’’ wind from the 
Sahara Desert. Only American interest has saved Liberia from 
absorption by England and France, neither country being enthusi 
astic over the idea of a viable Negro Republic supplying an ex 
ample for their nearby colonial subjeets. 

Some 15,000 freed American slaves were resettled in Liberia and 
their descendants have today come to constitute a ruling ¢lass in 
that little republic. The government is patterned after that of the 
United States with a Senate, a House of Representatives, and a 
President who lives in a ‘‘White House.’’ English is the official 
language, and the coinage is denominated in dollars and cents. The 
Liberian flag contains the same elements as does that of the United 
States. 
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The similarity, however, stops at that point. Liberia is very 
poor, its fairly large resources are undeveloped and its schools are 
few. Graduates of even the College of Liberia can scarcely be re 
garded as having reached the college graduate level. The 10,000 in 
habitants of Monrovia for the most part lack the convenience of 
paved streets, and they have no water or sewage systems. Inland, 
the rugged hill and low mountain country is seldom traveled but 
within it live some 1,500,000 of Liberia’s estimated 1,515,000 popula 
tion, These native tribesmen have never been accepted as equals by 
the **Americo-Liberians’’—descendants of the 15,000 American 
emigrants.’ 

‘*In its relationship with Liberia, the American Government is 
confronted with a so far unsolved dilemma, Liberia is independent 
yet it is in a drastie need of outside aid... .’’? The picture of eor- 
ruption, inefficiency and tryanny presented by a decadent Liberian 
oligarchy, modelling iself upon the pattern of the old gentry of 
the American ‘‘South’’ and having dwindled in numbers from a 
one-time maximum of 20,000 to 12,000, is depressing to say the 
least. And yet, one cannot withold a certain admiration for the 
political astuteness of the little clique at Monrovia who have played 
off first Britain and the United States, then Britain, France, and 
Germany, then the United States, and finally the League of Nations 
and the Firestone Rubber Company in an atmosphere of continu 
ing political sordidness, 


RECENT CHANGES 


The Seeond World War wrought startling changes. The United 
States established an airport at Roberts Field and a seaplane base 
at Fisherman’s Lake: indeed, Liberia became a vital link in the 


' For more details see R Earl Anderson Liberia America’s African Fric nd. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1952, stresses that the 
country fulfills the missions of a colony but does so through its own political independ- 
ence; Don Looper, “Liberian Agricultural Progress.” Foreign Agriculture, Vol. XIV 
(May 5, 1950) p. 110; Dihwo Twe, “Liberia: An American Responsibility.” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 282 (July. 1952) p 


104; Charles Morrow Wilson, Liberia. Sloane, New York, 1947, informative on interna- 


tional affairs and on America’s industrial position in Liberia; Raymond Leslie Buell 
Liberia, A Century of Survival, 1847—1947. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1947, good on political history; Charles H. Huberich, The Political and Legal 
History of Liberia. Central Book Co... New York 1947: George T. Renner. “Economic 
Adjustments in Liberia.” Economie Geography, Vol. 7, No. 2 (April, 1931) p. 289 
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chain of allied air bases between America and the Middle Hast. 
American policy resulted in the creation of the Stettinius Corpora. 
tion whose $100 million, and the projected railway from the new 
American port ($19 million in Lend-Lease) across Liberia and into 


French Guinea, complement an iron ore concession in the Bomi 


Hills, an aid for public health mission ($1 million), and an air 
hase at Monrovia ($5 million). Meanwhile, Raphael O’Hara Lanier 
was named American Minister to Liberia (instead of Consul as 
were his predecessors). Moreover, a mission from the United States 
Department of State began to survey the country’s commercial 
possibilities. Liberian President Tubman, an energetic, intelligent 
lawyer, worked tirelessly to carry out social and technological re- 
forms, championing the native tribesmen against the froek-coated, 
white-helmeted elite of the America-Liberians, The latter are 
wont to refer to him resentfully as ‘*That Man in the Executive 
Mansion.”” In 1947, the era of decadent somnolence finally drew to 
a close, When the United States made Liberia a birthday gift of a 
brand-new $18 million port, financed thru Lend-Lease funds. 

Few things have happened to Liberia to bring the little country 
greater benefits than the new roads, airport, and port facilities. 
One that ranks along side these, however, has been the Firestone 
endeavor.’ After operating there for more than a decade, shipments 
of rubber by the Firestone Company account for 90 per cent of 
the nation’s exports. 


Locat ION AND SURFACE CHARACTER 


Across the narrowest part of the Atlantie Ocean facing the 
Brazilian apex of South America, Liberia’s 350-mile coastline lies 
on the southwestern corner of the great western protuberance of 
Africa. The British colony of Sierra Leone borders Liberia on the 
northwest, and the French colony of the Ivory Coast lies along the 
eastern side. Liberia’s coastline is low and sandy with occasional 
promontories. The interior is a rolling plateau capped by low 
mountains. A dense tropical forest covers more than five-sixths of 
the country, and constitutes one of the best remaining timber stands 
in West Africa and rich mineral resources are largely untouched. 

"Alfred Lief, The Firestone Story. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1952 and 


George T. Renner, “The Drama of Rubber Current History, Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
(December 1930) p 405 
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More than 30 of Liberia’s rivers are unnavigable, but the Cavally 
and the St. Paul rivers are partially navigable. 


RESOURCES AND PRoOvUCTS 


Central Liberia is known for its magnificent growth of rubber 
trees. There the climate and rainfall are similar to the Brazilian 
district of Acre, the original home of the Hevea rubber tree. Be- 
tween 15,000 and 30,000 Liberians work on the rubber plantations ; 
the rubber being shipped thru the port of Marshall (about 40 miles 
south of Monrovia). 

Other products such as figs, oil palms, cotton, coconuts, limes, 
pineapples and avocados are raised for local subsistence, and they 
help to keep the cost of living low. In 1947, the Liberia Mining 
Company began construction of roads which would give access to 
the ore deposits in the Bomi Hills, 41 miles northwest of Monrovia. 
Thru swampy territory previously crossed only by narrow trails, 
engineers built a narrow-gauge railway and parallel motor road. 
American geologists appraised the ore, both hematite and magne 
tite, as having an average iron content of 68.9 per cent. This per- 
centage, according to a recent United Nations survey of world iron- 
ore resources, ranked Liberia’s ore as the richest mined in the 
world today.* 

Financing of the Liberia Mining Company was accomplished 
largely thru loans from the Export-Import Bank and the Republie 
Steel Corporation. It is planned that mining in the Bomi Hilis will 
he surface mining for at least the first 15 years. The Liberation 
Navigation Company in 1951 bought four ships with which to 
carry ore from Monrovia to Baltimore for the Republic Steel 
Corporation. 

The opening of the Bomi Hills iron ore deposit represents one 
of the steps in the rapid development of new ore resources both in 
the United States and abroad. The availability of Bomi ore, coupled 
with the recent development of methods of extracting profitably the 
iron from the immense beds of low grade ore known as taconite 
lying near the surface of the Mesabi range in the United States 
and the development of access to foreign areas of rich iron de- 
posits-should contribute materially to relieving the pressure on 
America’s dwindling Lake Superior reserves. At full operation, the 


‘Griffith J. Davis, “Iron Boom in Liberia.” Steelway, Vol. VIL, No. 5 (September 
1051) p. 21 
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Bomi range will export a million tons per year. During the next ten 
vears, therefore, Liberia’s rich ore should help maintain the balance 
of steel production in favor of the United States in its power race 
with the U.S.S.R. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


A half decade of rapid agricultural advancement has since 1948 
made Liberia self-sufficient in production of its two principal food 
crops, rice and cassava, for the first time since the Republic was 
formed.’ Liberia is also moving rapidly toward self-sufficiency in 
the production of vegetables, vegetable oils, pepper, yams and tropi 
cal fruits. More poultry, hogs and other livestock are, however, 
needed to supply the animal proteins seriously deficient in the pres 
ent Liberian diet. 

Sufficient land is available for the extensive production of food, 
hut comparatively little use had been made of it even as late as 
1944. In that year Liberia had to import 5,000 tons of rice from the 
United States and other surplus producers to supplement domestic 
production. Since then, however, rapid progress has been made by 
using improved agricultural methods, good seed and pedigreed 
livestock. Much credit in these respeets is due to the United States 
Keonomic Mission to Liberia (1944), the Booker T. Washington 
Institute and the Firestone Plantations. Cassava (manioc, man 
dio acor yuea) is Liberia’s second most important crop, and known 
in the United States as tapioca; yields need to be increased. The 
four-year intensive vegetable-production program fostered by the 
Economic Mission began to pay dividends in 1941. Tropical fruits 
constitute an important part of the 1949 agricultural program. 
Recently, much progress has been made in an increasing output of 
palm oil, used as food by the Liberians. The meat production does 
not offset the general protein deficiency in Liberia. There would 
appear to be a fine opportunity for establishing modern fishing 
operations in Liberia, 


The Prope 
The best estimates (1949) of Liberia’s population are that on an 
area of 43,000 square miles live 1,600,000 people (90 per cent native 
Negro; 8 per cent American Negro; 1 per cent white and 1 one per 


* Don Looper, “Liberal Agricultural Progress.” Foreign Agriculture. Vol. XIV. No. 5 
(May, 1950) p. 110 
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cent others) with the density of 37 per square mile. Some 100,000 
are today known as Americo-Liberians, descendants of American 
Negroes and other who have taken on their culture and are now as- 
sociated with them in the coastal towns. The rest are Afro-Liber 
ians living in tribal units in the ‘‘bush”’ territory of the interior. 

The Americo-Liberians are settled in small towns in the narrow 
coastal strip or on the plateau escarpment which gradually rises in- 
land for about 25 miles. They are mostly traders, workers in gov- 
ernment offices or small businessmen. The well-to-do live in two- 
story, wooden houses with wide verandas reminiscent of old South- 
ern domiciles in the United States. The social and cultural center 
of the republic is Monrovia, named in honor of American president 
James Monroe. 

Protestantism is the dominant form of religion; there are also 
Moslems, Roman Catholics and followers of various tribal religions. 
Altho English is the official language, more than 20 different Negro 
dialects are spoken, 

K.DUCATION 

The economic development of Liberia has been proceeding at 
a rapid pace during recent years, but it has been retarded by a 
grave shortage of trained workers. New roads are being built, the 
roadbeds of new railways are being laid, and the port of Monrovia 
is being modernized and yet Liberia’s progress is seriously im- 
peded by the lack of education on the part of most of its in 
habitants. The problem of education is made more difficult and com- 
plex because of the ethnically varied population and the poor sys- 
tem of communication. Liberia’s inhabitants speak at least 17 
languages and dialects, even tho English is the official tongue. 
Legislation for compulsory education was enacted in 1912, but its 
complete enforcement never has been possible. In 1947, the gov- 
ernment was spending four times as much for education as 10 years 
previously, and the total number of publie schools had grown from 
162 to 222 in a single vear. But these schools are not sufficient for a 
country of more than 1,500,000, It is evident that the educational 
standards are low, 

loreign missions, especially American, are making significant 
contributions to Liberian education thru such excellent institutions 
as the Booker T. Washington Institute. Librarians are appreciative 


of the educational work of the larger mission organizations, but 


if 
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they assert that some of the smaller mission schools are lower in 


quality even than their own schools. 


Hores ror THE Furure 


Negroes thruout the world look to Liberia for a demonstration 
of the ability of members of their race to govern themselves, The 
recent experiences of Liberia afford a world example of self-gov 
ernment, When colonial areas elsewhere are seeking independence or 
autonomy. The first ovation of the 1946 United Nations session was 
accorded the Liberian Attorney General, C. Abayomi Cassell, for 
a simple but eloquent speech on behalf of the world’s little coun 
tries. 

Liberia’s motto is ‘*The Love of Liberty Brought Us Here.’’ 
Thru her controversial history, Liberia has retained her political 
freedom. At the same time, this Republic, an ‘African stepchild of 
the United States,’’ has set the world an example of self-govern 
ment, imperfect, perhaps, but durable.” 

*For additional information to the authorities already cited, see: Army Mission to 
Libena, Government Printing Office, Washington D.C., 1951; Karl R. Mayer, Foreat 
Resources of Liberia Agricultural Information Bulletin No 67 US Depart Agr ulture 
Washington, D.C., 1951; “Liberia, Africa's First Republic, Repays the U.S. with Bases,” 
Geograph School Bulletin, Vol XXIII No s (November 20 1944); Charles Henry 
Huberich, The Political and Legislative History of Laberia, Central Book Co... New York 
1947; “Liberia Celebrates Centennial as Republic ” Geographu School Bulletin, Vol 


XXVI, No. 1 (October, 1947); and “Libera is African Stepchild in America,” /bid., Vol 
XXX, No. 11 (December 10, 1951) 


RUSSIA OR U.S.S.R.? 


EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


Ohio State University 


It may be well enough for the ‘‘man on the street’? to use the 
term ‘‘ Russia’’ when he means the U.S.S.R., but when a geographer 
does so the sin seems unpardonable. Would anyone in our country 
use the terms ‘‘New York,’’ ‘‘Illinois,’’ or ‘California’ as syn 
onymous with the U.S.A.’ Some one may hurry to interpose, 
‘“That’s different.’’ Is it different? 

Today, officially speaking, the U.S.S.R. consists of 16 so-called 
‘*Republies’’ one of which is commonly named ‘ Russia’’ or tech 
nically, Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. Presumably, 
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the government of the Soviet Union has a right to organize itself 
into such political units as pleases itself. Because it has decreed to 
employ as the name for one of its divisions, a name which once 
upon a time referred to the whole nation is no justifiable ground 
for continuing to use Russia in its wrong sense—certainly not 
among an intellectual folk. 

There are those who contend that ** Russia’’ is more convenient 
to say than ‘*U.S.S.R.,’’ much less the protracted expression 
‘*Union of Soviet Socialist Republies.’’ And there are those who 
argue that inasmuch as the R.S.FUS.R. contains the seat of the na- 
tional government and is the largest in area and population of the 
republics it is legitimate to say ‘* Russia’? when we mean U.S.S.R. 
Again, we may hear it said, ‘‘Mverybody knows what we mean 
when we say Russia, so why bother with saying U.S.S.R.?”’ 

Of course it is the privilege of any person to use any nomen 
clature which pleases his fancy, provided he announces in advance 
what his intentions are. If he declares, ‘‘l am now going to dis 
cuss matters pertaining to the U.S.S.R., but I shall use the word 
Russia in its stead,’’ he is on safe ground. He need not even pro- 
vide a reason for his action. This procedure is quite as justifiable 
as calling a friend or a relative ‘‘Charlie’’ instead of his legally 
given name, ‘John,’ if we let John and others know what we are 
up to. In each of these instances the writer or speaker admits he 
has no desire to be legally correct. 

These contentions, justifications, whims and other bases for de- 
viating from the standard or the official nomenclature may satisfy 
millions of persons and, arguing 


‘ 


‘common usage’’ to be the eriter 
ion for the accepted meaning of a word, these persons are sincere in 
their continued erroneous ways. They sometimes reinforce their 
point of view by noting that the Press and outstanding reporters 
write ‘*Russia’’ in place of U.S.S.R. They do not know that some 
members of the Press have indicated their recognition of the official 
name U.S.S.R. but have announeed that for their personal con 
venience they deliberately substitute ‘‘Russia.’’ Even if we were 
to grant as sound all these mis-uses by the masses, we as geog- 
raphers can hardly tolerate an identical attitude among ourselves. 
Nor can we excuse our own error, when we commit it, on the ground 


of wishing not to give an impression of superior knowledge by being 


correct. If there be geographers who dissent, then we can only say 
they do a disservice to our science, 


j 
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After World War I, many nations sought to gain official recogni 
tion by other nations, of the native names of their cities. For ex 
ample Norway announced the abandonment of Christiania and its 
replacement by Oslo. Interestingly enough, the world promptly ac 

ceded to the request, and few if any of the younger generation are 
aware of the change. On the other hand ‘* Kire”’ or ‘ Lreland’’ asked 
that ‘*Dublin’’ give way to ** Baile Atha Chath.’’ But altho modern 
atlases show this name, hardly a person outside ‘*Hire’’ uses that 
form—the probable reason is clear enough. The correct pronuncia 

tion of the native name is almost impossible by those unfamiliar 
with the Celtic language. ven so, this type of substitution for the 
correct name is of a different order from that of Russia for the 
U.S.S.R. The two forms are synonymous. They do not have differ 

ent official meanings. A part is not substituted for the whole as in 
the case of Russia for the ULS.S.R, 

Some years ago a group of geographers sought to develop a 
vocabulary unique to the geographic field. It was their feeling, as it 
still is in many quarters, that one, among many weaknesses in our 
science is the lack of a special vocabulary—a vocabulary which 
not only would give greater recognition to the science but would 
provide it with greater precision. A few words were born of this 
effort, albeit some have long since met their demise. If the objective 
of those geographers was laudable, as many believe, as representing 
an effort to advance the avcuracy and orderliness of their field, can 
there be any valid reason for perpetuating inaccuracies when the 
accurate is known? 

The United States Board of Geographic Names ‘tin editing ma 
terials for accuracy and consistency of geographic names... per 
mits the abbreviation ‘U.S.S.R." and the term ‘Soviet Union’ for 
the present-day entity, but limits the use of ‘Russia’ to references 
to pre-Soviet Russia.’’ Again, ‘*We recommend ‘Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic,’ or the abbreviation ‘R.S.FUS.R.’ 
for the largest of the Soviet republies.’’* So states the Executive 
Secretary of the Board. This recognition by the Board ought to 
serve as a sufficiently authoritative basis for anyone to employ the 
term ‘* Russia’’ correctly and without embarrassment. Certainly for 
the geographer there is no alternative; nor need he be apologetic 
for being correct. 


* Quoted from corre “| ondence 
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ON THE VALUE OF SKETCH MAPS 


ROBERT B. MCNEE 
The City College of New York 


Sketch maps, Le., diagrammatic maps or cartograms, are one of 
the cheapest and most useful of geographic teaching devices. Yet 
sketch maps are not widely used in American schools. Why is this 
so? What specific teaching values are achieved with sketch maps? 
Hlow may students be encouraged to use sketch maps? 

Sketch maps are free hand maps drawn on blackboard or draw- 
ing pad to present geographe ideas and facts clearly and force- 
fully. Sketeh mapping minimizes irrelevant detail and maximizes 
major geographic points. Thus such maps are the ultimate in geo 
graphic simplification. Yet the technique is so flexible that the most 
complex geographic ideas may be presented clearly, 

The idea is not new. Excellent descriptions have appeared in the 
Journal of Geography (Helen Wright, ‘‘Diagrammatic Map Mak 
ing,’’ Vol. XX XIII, 1934, pp. 242-4; Erwin Raiz, * Draw your own 
Blackboard Maps,’’ Vol. XLII, 1943, pp. 242-4). Why, then, aren’t 
sketch maps more widely used? Outstanding reasons probably in 
clude: (1) the mistaken belief that great drawing ability is neces 
sary (actually, great drawing ability tends to draw attention away 
from the geographic ideas presented and toward admiration of the 
teacher’s skill), (2) excessive intellectual involvement with geo 
graphic details (i.e., preoccupation with the trees instead of the 


forest), (3) a misplaced reverence for the mathematical and 


mechanical exactness of maps (probably a reflection of the general 
American admiration for mechanical perfection), and (4) a lack of 
awareness of the great value of sketch maps. 

What are the special values of sketch mapping? Frequently 
mentioned values include: (a) presentation is clearcut, direct, and 
simple, (b) presentation is rapid (a sketch map may often be 
drawn in less time than it takes to hang a wall map), (¢) attention 
may be quickly gained and held while details are added and ex 
plained, step by step, in logical sequence (see Helen Wright, op. 
cit.), and (d) maximum range in variety of map data is permitted 
(wall maps and outline maps cannot be expected to meet all teach 
ing needs). Student participation, tho less often stressed, is equally 
important: (e) the student learns to recognize maps as vehicles for 
ideas rather than as mere repositories for facts, (f) by doing, he 
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learns the fundamentals of mapping (such as the need to gen- 
eralize, the importance of scale, the effect of distortions, ete.), (2) 
note taking is simplified, and (h), most important of all, the stu 
dent is encouraged ‘‘to go and do likewise.’ 

How may students be encouraged to use sketch maps? Constant 
use by the teacher is imperative. In addition, I have obtained ex 
cellent results by explaining and demonstrating the technique, then 
assigning sketch practicing on specific subjects as homework. Five 
minute surprise quizes have yielded some truly amazing examples 
of student effort. Practice in sketching is encouraged by the use of 
‘*Magic Slates’? (sold for 25 cents in Variety Stores; produced by 
the Strathmore Co., Aurora, Illinois), These slates erase readily. 
They fascinate students of all ages. When major countries or con 


tinental areas are being studied, the area’s outline may be drawn 


permanently on the outer sheet of the slate. Various distributions 
tay then be readily sketched without redrawing the outline after 
each erasure, Hither ink or a plastie paint (such as Craftint’s Deco 
write) may be used for the permanent outline, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


Final details for the annual meeting at Indianapolis, November 24-26, have been 
completed. All grade levels thru college have been provided for by a vanety of papers 
and sectional meetings. Members and non-members are cordially invited to participate 
in discussions. The open committee meetings will provide a mutually worthwhile ex 
change of ideas and aid chairmen in furthering contributions in geographic education by 
the National Council 

There are many opportunities for willing and able members to take an active part in 
the work of the National Council. If you have the time and interest to take on some of 
the real tasks in committee work, please let your light shine! Do write to the President 
of NCGT and indicate the grade level and topies or areas of interest. Many hands and 
minds make the whole load lighter and should bring to completion useful studies, reports 
ind projects 


M. Menvina Svec, President 


It has been a year since the names of NCGT Coordinators have appeared in the 
JourNnaL or Grocrarny. This term we welcome seventeen new officers, three of whom 
are from the Canadian provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, and Ontano 

NCGT Coordinators are appointed by the Director of Coordinators with the ap 
proval of the Executive Board for a term of three years. These Coordinators provide the 
liaison between NCGT and other educational organizations in their state or province to 
promote better geographic education, They assist in arranging programs and providing 
speakers. Some serve on curriculum committees. Many Coordinators prepare articles on 


geographic education for state educational journals, Others help to organize state, local 
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ind junior councils or clubs. Each year the Coordinators report on the status of teacher 
ertification, in-service opportunities such as workshops, field trips, and programs in 
each state ind provin f 

Why don’t you write to your Coordinator and share your ideas on how geographir 
education program might be improved? What are the ways and means of increasing the 
geogray hie under standings of boys and girls and all studs nts so that they have a better 
idea of the world in which they live? The Coordinators need the cooperation and 


help of all the membership in their state and province. The complete list of Coordinators 


is of today follows 


Mamir L. An DERZHON, Director of Coordinators 


STATE COORDINATORS SEPTEMBER 1955 
Alabama: J. M. Richardson, Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 
Arizona: George T. Renner, 3rd Arizona State College, Tempe 
Arkansas: M. Strack 

California: John W. Reith, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Colorado: Kugenia W. Tuttle, Box 24, Estes Park 


Connecticut: Pauline Schwartz, State Teachers College, New Haven 


Henderson State Colle ge, Arkade Iphia 


District of Columbia: William Jenkins, Wilson Teachers Colle ge, Washington, D.C 

Florida: Mary Bostick, Florida State University Tallahasses 

Georgia: James A. Barnes, University of Georgia, Athens 

Idaho: Harry H. Caldwell, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Ilinois: C. W. Sorensen, [linois State Normal University, Normal 

Indiana: G. David Koch, State Te whers College, Terre Haute 

lowa: Mary Beecher, Traer Public Schools, Traet 

Kansas: Grace Starlin, 721 W. 8th Street, Newton 

Kentucky: R. Paul Terrell, Western Kentucky Teachers Colleges Bowling Green 

Louisiana: Bonnie Mae Smith, City Public Schools. Lake Charles 

Maine: Paul V. Salley, State Preachers College, Gorham 

Maryland: Oliver H. Laine, State Teachers College, Towson 

Massachusetts: Ada M. Shawkey, State Teas hers College, Farmingham 

Michigan: Fred F. Dohrs, Wayne University, Detroit 

Minnesota: Hildegard Binder Johnson, Macalester Colle ge, St. Paul 

Mississippi: Carol Brumby, Delta State Teachers Colle ge, Cleveland 

Missouri: Sidney KE. Ekblaw, University of Kansas City, Kansas City 

Montana: Nicholas Helburn, Route #3, Bozeman 

Nebraska: Esther Anderson, I niversity of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Nevada: M1 Thelma Flavin Las Vegas Blair House, De sert Inn {oad 

New England: St. Lawrence Geographical Conference. Minnie Lemaire Secretary 
Mount Holyoke Coll ge, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

New Hampshire: Trevor Lloyd, Dartmouth College, Hanover 

New Jersey: Adelbert K. Botts, State Teachers College. Trenton 

New Mexico: Wilfrid Kelley, University of New Mexico Albuquerque 

New York: Howard H. Flierl, State University ¢ ollege for Teachers, Albany 

North Carolina: Robert Cramer, East Carolina College, Greenville 

North Dakota: Viola M. Bohm, 1028 Twelfth Street. Bismarck 

Ohio; John Wesley Coulter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Oklahoma: Gordon M. Harrel, East Central State College. Ada 

Oregon: John Dart, Portland State College, Portland 

Pennsylvania: Mary Viola Philliy #, Senior High School, New Kensington 

Rhode Island: Marion L. Wright, Rhode Island College of Education. Providence 
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South Carolina: Julian J. Petty, University of South Carolina, Columbia 

south Dakota: Charlotte N. Noteboom, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Tennessee: Marie Harrison, Fast Tennessee State College, Johnson City 

Texas: Florence Cullin, North Texas State College, Denton 

Utah: 8. Elhott Budge, 1201 Ridgedale Lane, Salt Lake City 

Vermont: Rowland Illick, Middlebury College, Middlebury 

Virginia: Sidman P. Poole, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Washington: Robert Funderburk, Central Washington College, Ellensburg 

West Virginia: Sam E. Clagg, Marshal! College, Huntington 

Wisconsin: Clarence Olmstead, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


CANADA 

British Columbia: J. Lewis Robinson, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 
Manitoba; Neville V. Scarfe, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 

Ontario: J. W. Hamilton, 95 Edgecroft Road, Toronto 


FELLOWS 


The membership of the NATIONAL COUNCIL GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS con- 
sists of Annual, Contributing, and Honorary Members. 

“Any member in good standing for five (5) consecutive years shall be designated as a 
FELLOW of the NATIONAL COUNCIL GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS.” (Constitu- 
tion) 


The following persons have attained this status since January 1955 


January, 1966 Ruth A. Schindler, Michigan 
Herbert D. Reas, Washington Dale E. Thomas, Pennsylvania 
N. Walker Wright, Iowa , Rev. J. Gerard Aumont, Quebee, Canada 
Julia Ziskowski, Connecticut James 8. Matthews, Tennesse 
Wim. E. Powers, Blanche O. Cullumber, Kansas 
Main Library, University of Manitoba Laurence G. Wolf, Ohio 
Canada Donald R. Dyer, Florida 
Henry P. Matherne (Mrs.), Louisiana Mrs. Homer Phillips, Ohio 
Zita Mueller, Indiana 
February, 1966 
Dr. Paula Spitts Bucking, Ellhornstr 17 August, 1966 
Germany Irene L. Hammers, Pennsylvania 
Dr. Carl George Winter, California 
March, 1966 Phyllis R. Boucher, Massachusetts 
James R. Wray, Iilinois tobert EB. Daehn, 
Andrew L. Scott, North Carolina Nellie A. Busey, [linois 
Arthur Parkes, New Zealand Norman L. Westling, Washington 
West High School, Social Studies, Wiseon 
sin 
James D. Patzer, Illinois Walter MacInnis, New Jersey 
Dra Concepcion Labrada Bernal, Habana 


Apri 1946 


June, 1966 Cuba 
Win. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York 1). Dorcas Orem, Indiana 


Ina Cuttom Ropertson, Secretary, NCGT 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 

i. L.. Jordan, Hammond's Pictorial Travel Atlas of Scenic America. ©. 5. 
Hammond and Company, Maplewood, New Jersey, 1955. 256 pages with 
97 maps and 200 color photographs. $10.00 


This is an atlas with a single purpose and all parts of the book contribute directly 
to the achievement of that purpose. The author and publisher obviously had the tour- 
ing public in mind when this book was prepared, and everything in it trys to stimulate 
interest in travel, suggest places to travel, recommend things to see while traveling and 
provide practical travel advice for ihe prospective tourist 

Maps are clear-cut, neatly made, attractive and readable. The photographs justify the 
name “Scenic Atlas.” They are abundant, well chosen and splendidly reproduced 

The textual part of the atlas is rather disappointing. It is superficial and uncritical 
The author certainly geared the material to the ability of immature minds. The text in 
yveneral, might be deseribed as a strictly “non-intellectual” pseudo-geography of North 


America. At his best, the author presents an interesting as well as an informative treat- 


ment of places to be visited. His explanation of the use of the tree-rings calendar to 
help interpret the history of the cliff dwellers (p. 167) is very satisfying. On the other 
hand, he is generally so scrupulous about avoiding technical terms and concepts that 
the text only entertains without informing. His statement that the Finger Lakes are the 
region where, “The Supreme Being pressed the fingers of his hand into the soil, and 
the cavities filled with pure water,” is a case in point. Isn't the true story of the origin 


of the Finger Lakes just as fascinating and understandable as this fable? It would seem 


that the text of a book as important as this should have been read critically by geog- 


raphers before publication, Extravagant if not wholly inaccurate statements could have 
heen corrected without injuring the spontaneous, readable style of the author 

State Teachers College 

Trenton 5, New Jersey 


Ave.sert K. 


Oliver H. Heintzelman and Richard M. Highsmith, Jr. World Regional 
Geography. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1955. x and 357 pages with 
illustrations, maps, bibliographies and index. $6.75 


The first of 15 chapters is devoted to the nature and elements of geography, 22 pages 


Following this the world is divided into 14 regions on a climatic basis: Rainy Tropics 
Wet-Dry Tropics, Monsoon Tropics, Tropical Deserts, Tropical Highlands, Dry Summer 
Subtropics, Humid Subtropics, Long Summer Humid Continentals, Short Summer Humid 


Continentals, Dry Continentals, Marine West Coasts, Middle Latitude Highlands, Sub- 


ireties and Polar Lands, A chapter is devoted to each in which the authors describe the 


physical environment, analyze man’s adjustment to it, and follow with a short prediction 
of the tuture A typical chapter outline is that for the Monsoon Tropics Location: 


Physical environment, climate urface features, natural vegetation, native animal life 


soils; Man in the Monsoon Tromes, subsistence agriculture, commercial agriculture 


grazing, forest industries, mining, manufacturing, urban centers; Outlook 


Each page has two columns with type that is easy to read. The text is well illustrated 
pag 


Phree hundred and fifty-four illustrations include a black and white world map for each 


region; physiographic diagrams and other maps of continental regional sections; climatic 


charts for each chapter; and many large photographs which will attract student attention 


rhe relatively bref treatment of each large region will give ample opportunity for the 
teacher to fill in more regional details Fant B. SHAW 
State Teachers College 
W orceste V assachusetts 
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Margaret R. Shackleton. Europe, A Regional Geography. Fifth Edition. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York and London, 1954. xvi and 525 
pages with maps, illustrations, appendices and index. $5.50. 


In the 20-year span since the publication of the first edition of Shackleton’s Europe 
the book has enjoyed wide use as a text. The fourth edition issued in 1950 incorporated 
changes necessitated by World War II, particularly the expansion of the section on 
astern Europe. The present edition, the fifth, was revised under the supervision of 
Professor W. Gordon East, following the death of Miss Shackleton, No significant changes 
ire noted in the present volume, but statistical tables in the text and in the appendices 
have been brought up to date 

This book is one of the best available for the study of Europe in university classes 
Phe organization is logical and well balanced; the text is concisely presented and is out- 
tandingly readable. Altho the author emphasizes land forms and their significance, the 
historical background and current economu aspects of each country are adequately 
considered, Photographs are well chosen; maps and diagrams, particularly those illus- 
trative of structure and morphology, supplement and clarify the text 

E. Baven 
University of Califorma 
Los Angeles 


Maurice Beresford. The Lost Villages of England. Lutterworth Press, Lon- 
don and Philosophical Library, New York, 1954. 445 pages with tables, 
maps and illustrations. $12.06 


It seems strange that in a country as well known and intensively studied as England 
it should be possible to talk of “lost villages” and to write a substantial volume of 450 
pages about them. Indeed, as recently as 1946 the late Sir John Clapham, one of the 
greatest of recent historians, in his Concise Economic History of Great Britain was able 
to write, “deserted villages are singularly rare.” It had long been known that many 
settlements mentioned in Domesday (1086) could not be identified at the present day 
but the presumption was a change of name and hence a loss of identity. Mr. W. Maurice 
Beresford, Lecturer in Economic History in the University of Leeds, has become the 
leader of a small band of field workers who have made full use of the new weapon 
large scale aerial photographs—combined with an intensive study of maps old and new 
but who, above everything else, have tramped the countryside with wide open eyes and 
inquisitive minds. They have learned to query the meaning of grass-covered mounds, 
of paths and lanes with little apparent purpose and ther results are truly surprising 

The first air photograph showing an abandoned village, previously recorded as 
ancient earthworks” was taken as recently as 1925. Now the number recorded already 
runs into hundreds. They are widely scattered over the country but especially numerous 
in the Midland counties where early ploughland on heavy soils gave place to permanent 
grass for sheep and cattle. When and why were so many villages thus abandoned? Un- 
doubtedly the story extends over several centuries. Altho a third of the country’s popu 
lation is believed to have perished in the Black Death of 1348, historical records show 
many of t villages in existence after this date. Were the majority of village remem 
bering they were timber-mud homes of little permanence—deliberately swept away by 
ivaricious landowners seeking more profit from the sheep's wool which was the great 
product ior 80 long? These are some of the many questions tudied in detail in Mr 
Beresford’s scholarly but exciting book. It has many lessons for dwellers in other lands 
where traces of the pioneers and their work are rapidly disappearing 

L, Stamp 

University of London 
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Rand M¢Nally 


Geography Filmstrip Series 


Each Geography Filmstrip is an Invaluable 


Visua! Aid for Teaching Social Studies 


Designed for use with any basic study of the lands 


and peoples of the Western and Eastern Hemi 


sphere. Beautiful full-color photographs and _ se 
tions from Simplified Ranally Maps are ingeniously 
clear, motivated 


inter-woven 80 48 to present a 


organized and comprehensive explanation of how 
people live in each region of the Americas, Europe 
and Asia. Although contemporary living is stressed 
its relation to the historical development of each 


region 1s clearly shown 


In addition to the visual coverage of North, South 
and Middle America, Europe, and Asia, a series of 


general instructional filmstrips is also included 


For exampie, two of the full-color filmstrips in this 


group demonstrate the principles and techniques 


of map reading 


Man His World 


THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


OUR BIG © 
WORLD 


Each Geography Filmstrip Series con- 
tains a set of four full-color 35 mm. 
filmstrips with captions: 


THE AMERICAS (series titles) 


Your Home in the Americas 
(Map Skills and Concepts) 

The Northeastern United States 

The South 

The Middle West 

Canada and The 

Middle America 


South America 


EUROPE AND ASIA (series titles) 


in Western and Northern Europe 

Living in Central and Southern Europe 

Living in the Balkans, Southern and South 
western Asia 

Living in Eastern and Southeastern Asia 

Living in North Africa 

Living in Australia and the Pacific Islands 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


Rand M¢‘Nally & Company 


P.O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


Far North 


Living 


BARROWS 
PARKER 
SORENSEN 


A WORLD 
VIEW 


Grade Four to Junior High School 


OLD WORLD 
LANDS 


“~. GEOGRAPHY makes its full contribution to education only when an under- 


standing of the life and work of peoples in all parts of the world becomes a 


stepping-stone toward good citizenship in the nation and in the world.” 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Clarence W. Sorensen, in A World V ieu 


Morristown, New Jersey 


DALLAS ATLANTA 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AU THEN 
PIC folk music on RECORDS including 
THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 200 peoples; recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal 
groups; each Long Play Record is accom 
panied by extensive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW 
OWN series for children. AN FHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 


Most of the issues are original record 
ings on HIGH FIDELITY 40-18,000 
cycles. ALL. FOLKWAYS RECORDS are 
guaranteed for quality of reproduction and 
content, 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & 
SERVICE CORP. 


117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
AND NEWS 


What is your philosophy of geography teach- 


ing? Do you believe geography has a mission? 


tal h Hughes 


has its own mission in the school. As editor of the 


Whitbeck belheved that geography 


JOURNAL OF CiBOoGRAPHY he wrote, 
to give the broadest possible knowledge of peoples 
ind countries, their cities, their industries, thei 
achievements and all that goes to make them 
strong or weak, leaders or followers among the 
nations of the earth; and the principal reasons why 
these things are as they are This is plainly the 
anthropo-centru idea of geography is contrasted 


with the geo-centric. It makes man rather than 
starting point in the study 


the physical earth the 
I It means the study of 


non or a country 


both man and his geographic environme 


dor make man the center of inte 
raphy in which the human and the social 


more important than the physical aspect 


NEW 
PLASTIC MAP 


of the 
UNITED STATES 


ACTUAL RAISED RELIEF 


Feel the mountains 
and the lowlands. 


Phat mission is 


WALL MAP—418” x 34” 


This new 3-dimensional embossed map- 
model is made of durable vinyl plastic. 


It is colored according to the inter- 
nationally accepted color scheme for 
showing relief of land. 


Its realistic, forceful, and teachable pres- 
entation makes it a basic aid to under- 
standing and reading the physically 
colored flat map. 


It is framed in I!/2-inch antiqued blond- 
wood molding. 


At the back of the map are wooden cross- 
pieces for reenforcement. 


Its light weight makes it easy to handle. 


For further information write to 


Denover-Gerrert Co. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIL. 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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Progressive Educators 


Are Praising It! 
CRAM GRADED PROGRAM 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Atlases 


Cram graded teaching plan is being universally accepted 
because it supplies a logical supplement to the graded courses advanced by text- 
books now being used in our schools. It assures more thorough teaching—improved 
used of the teacher’s time—develops faster and sounder understanding for pupils 
at all grade levels. 
Send for new Catalog of Teaching Aids No. 88-B 
giving complete information about Cram Graded Pro- 
gram and Markable-Kleenable surface. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 
A TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHER 


The teacher is a prophet; He lays the foundations of tomorrow 

The teacher is an artist; He works with the precious clay of unfolding personality 

The teacher is a frend; His heart responds to the faith and devotion of his stu- 
dents 

The teacher is a citizen; He is selected and licensed for the improvement of society 

The teacher is an interpreter; Out of his maturer and wider life he seeks to guide 
the young 

The teacher is a builder; He works with the higher and finer values of civilization 

The teacher is a culture-bearer; He leads the way toward worthier tastes, saner 
ittitudes, more gracious manner, higher intelligence 

The teacher is a planner; He sees the young lives before him as a part of a great 
vetem which shall grow stronger in the light of truth 

The teacher is a reformer; He seeks to remove the handicaps that weaken and 
destroy life 

The teacher is a belrever; He has abiding faith in the improvability of the race.” 
VEA Journal, May 1932, p. 1955--NEA NEWS, December 3, 1954 


According to the Brazilian Press, Brazil is one of the world’s ten leading rubber 
markets and as of 1951 has been an importer of crude rubber 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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See how completely these new Macmillan 
programs meet your elementary social- 
studies needs: 


WHIPPLE AND JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Revised 


e Choice of 5 boo! or 6-bool series to mect the needs oft 


practically all courses of study 
Geography readiness maintained throughout the Series 


Careful and continuous development of geopraphy con 


cepts 
bexce | tionally tine program of may study 
Mavniticent illustrations that actually teach 


Superior study he Ips and teachers manuals 


The outstanding modern geography program for 


elementary schools! 


Macmillan Elementary Macmillan 
History Series Social-Studies Series 
by Edna McGuire by Cutright, Charters, and others 


A new six-level unihed 


For complete textbook programs in all the major subjects 


all through the grades, LOOK 10 MACMILLAN! 


The Macmillan Company 


New York || @ Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 ODalias 21 Atlanta 9 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 


| 
| History | 
/ 
L * 
| 
featuring : 
A Series unmatched in its vivid style. Studies program 
i ra ind abundant teaching aid with good itizen hay a it goal 
/ 


WORLD REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


by OLIVER H. HEINTZELMAN and RICHARD M. HIGHSMITH, JR., both of Oregon 
State College 


This well-balanced text gives your students a practical. clear-cut. and concise presenta- 
tion of the elements of introductory geography. This is done by describing, classifying. 
and analyzing 14 regional types in terms of man. 

The text describes the elements of the physical environments of each . . . analyzes 
each with the objective of understanding the possibilities and limitations for man’s 
use... considers man’s manner of living in each region and the utilization of the 
regional endowments ... concludes with an outlook noting the trends and potentialities 


for the future. 


” 


pages illustrated with many line drawings, Published 1955 


halftones, charts, graphs, maps 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 2nd Ed. 


by SAMUEL VAN VALKENBURG, Clark University, and CARL STOTZ, formerly of 
the University of Pittsburgh 


The most interesting feature of this book is the author's approach to the whole prob- 
lem of political geography. Departing from the more conventional approach of treat- 
ing Various geographical areas with all related problems, the authors break down 
the general field of political geography into the various elements the physical. the 


economic, and the human. 


The advantage of such an approach is evident —a better understanding of world prob- 
lems as a whole, thus bringing the study of political geography to a more advanced 


level. 


pages Published 1954 


Prentice-Hall, tne. 
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